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PRESTER JOHN AND JAPAN 

Clabence Augustus Manning 
Columbia University 

The belief that a Christian Empire existed somewhere in 
Asia as a foil and halance to the Holy Roman Empire of the 
West was long current in Europe. It commenced in the twelfth 
century and continued in varying forms until the scientific 
exploration of Asia had rendered untenable any such theory. 
And why should this idea not have been held? It was hard 
to believe that Christianity had never taken firm root outside 
the range of classical culture. To the East there had been 
the great Nestorian Church with its centre at Edessa; and 
though heretical, it might have flourished and given effective 
aid to Christendom during the dark days when Islam was 
widening its boundaries and encroaching on the "Western World. 

In addition to this desire for material aid in the struggle 
against the unbeliever, Christians seemed to be influenced by 
the teaching of the Church. "From the East light; from the 
East the Saviour." This promise fulfilled in the spread of 
Christianity into Europe might indicate that somewhere to the 
East still remained a pure and holy pattern of the Faith. 

This idea took fast hold in Russia and after the disorders 
of the seventeenth century, the Old Believers regarded the 
entire Russian Church as apostate and turned eagerly to the 
East to recover the lost hierarchy. For this purpose their 
agents travelled far and wide to see if they could not find 
some bishop who had maintained the Old Faith before the 
days of Nikon. How far deliberate fraud entered into the 
reports which were brought back we cannot determine but 
many of the agents returned with tidings of success. Others, 
more sincere, never returned, perishing in the wilderness and 
deserts of the heart of Asia. Still others tried to follow in the 
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steps of those heroes, and to supply the demand there came 
into existence a series of guides to aid the pilgrims in their 
quest of the promised land. 

The following description of this Eastern Paradise may be 
of interest. It is published in Melnikov, JPolnoye Sobraniye 
Sochinenii, "Vol. VII 2 , p. 23. with the title, "The Wanderer or 
route to the Kingdom of Oponia, written by a returned tra- 
veller, the monk Marko of the Topozersky Monastery, who 
had been in the kingdom of Oponia. His route." Then comes 
the text. "The route or wanderer. From Moscow to Kazan, 
from Kazan to Ekaterinburg and to Tyumen, to Kamenogorsk, 
to the village Vybernum, to Izbensk, up the river Katunya to 
Krasnoyarsk, to the village Ustyuba, where one is to inquire 
for the hospitable Petr Kirillov. Near this place are many 
secret caves, and a little beyond are snow-capped mountains 
for three hundred versts, and the snow on these mountains 
never melts. Beyond these mountains is the village Ummenska 
(in another manuscript Ustmenska) and in it is a chapel; a 
monk, the anchorite Iosif. From this there is a route by the 
Chinese realm, requiring 44 days, across Guban (Gobi?), then 
to the kingdom of Oponia. There the inhabitants have a home 
in the confines of the ocean, called Byelovodiye. 1 There the 
people live on seventy islands, some of then 500 versts in 
length, and the small islands cannot be counted. The life of 
the people there is known to the devout members of the old 
rite of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. I assert this truly, 
for I was there, I the sinful and unworthy monk Marko with 
two other monks. We sought with great eagerness and zeal 
in the Eastern lands the old Kite of the Orthodox hierarchy, 
which is very necessary to salvation, with the help of God, and 
we found 179 churches of the Assyrian tongue; they have an 
Orthodox patriarch, of the line of Antioch, and four metro- 
politans. And as many as forty Russian churches there have 
also a metropolitan and bishops, of the Assyrian succession. 
From the persecutions of Roman heretics much people has 
come by boat through the Arctic Ocean and by land. God is 
filling this place. If any one doubts, I will call God to wit- 
ness: the holy Sacrifice will be offered until the second coming 

» White Waters. 
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of Christ. In this place they receive those who come from 
Russia in the first rank. 2 They baptize always with triple 
immersion those who wish to remain to the end of their lives. 
The two monks who were with me resolved to stay there 
forever; they received holy Baptism. And they say: 'You have 
all been polluted by great and diverse heresies of Antichrist, 
for it is written: Come from out of the midst of these dishon- 
orable men and do not touch them, the serpent pursuing the 
woman; he cannot touch the woman who is hidden in the 
crevice of the earth.' 3 In these places there are no deeds of 
violence or robberies or other deeds contrary to the law. They 
have no secular government; the spiritual authorities govern 
the people and all men. There are trees equal in height to 
the highest trees. In winter there are unusual frosts with 
crevices in the earth. And there are thunders with no small 
shaking of the earth. And there are all the fruits of the 
earth; grapes and wheat grow there. And in the 'Swedish 
Pilgrim' it is said that there is no limit to their gold and 
silver, precious stones and very costly beads. And these people 
of Oponia admit no one into their land and they have war 
with no one; their country is isolated. In China there is a 
wonderful city, such as nowhere else on the whole earth. Their 
first capital is Kaban." 

This seems to indicate a direct road to the East and has 
therefore a certain geographical basis. Another version (Ander- 
son, Staroobryadchestvo i Seldantstvo, p. 174) is quite different. 
It commences in the same way but from Ekaterinburg the 
road passes to Tomsk, Barnaul, the River Katurnya and Krasny 
Yad. Then the pilgrim goes to the village of Aka and then 
to the village of Ustba, where there is the chapel of Petr 
Kirillov. He then goes to Alam (Elam?) from which point he 
can see the Snow Mountains which extend for three hundred 
versts. He then comes to Damascus where there is a chapel 
with the monk Ivan (or John). He then takes a forty day 
trip to the Kirzhissi (Kirghiz) and in four days more he comes 
to Tatania and then to Oponia in Byelovodiye. Here there 
are one hundred islands, dark forests and high mountains and 



2 As heretics who are to be rebaptized. 

3 Revelation XII. 
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there are no barbarians and "if all the Chinese were Christian, 
no one would ever perish." 

It will at once be noted that this route is far less possible 
geographically. The pilgrim starts for the East and then in 
some mysterious way is back in Arabia and makes his way 
through the steppes of southern Asia to an island Oponia 
which is perhaps nearer to India or central Asia than it is 
to the Pacific Islands. 

At different times during the nineteenth century, groups 01 
sectarians set out in search of this happy land (cf. Melnikov, 
op. tit. p. 24 note). Impostors found a fruitful field of operations 
in pretending that they were clergy of the Oponian Church 
visiting in Russia. Among these we may mention "Bishop" 
Arkady of Byelovodiye, who appeared at the very end of the 
century with letters from the humble Melety, Patriarch of the 
Slavonic-Byelovodiye, Kambay, Japan, Indostan, India, Anglo- 
India, Ost-India (East India?) and Yust-India, and Fest-India 
(West India?) and Africa, and America, and the land of 
Khili (Chili?) and the lands of Magelan, and Brazil, and 
Abyssinia. Among other ecclesiastics who were connected with 
this see were the humble Vasily, Metropolitan of the City of 
New York, and Zakhary, Bishop of Ameyan (Amiens) a city 
in Galia (Gaul), and Simeon, Bishop of Altorf not far from 
the Mountain Gothard. (Khokhlov, Journey of the Ural Cossacks 
to the Kingdom of Byelovodiye, with introduction by V. G. 
Korolenko, p. 8f.) We need merely add that this modest man 
had apparently studied foreign names to good effect 

There seems to be little doubt that this mysterious Byelo- 
vodiye and Oponia with its countless islands, its mountain 
peaks, and its isolated character, is Japan. So most scholars 
have assumed and Conybeare (Russian Dissenters, p. Ill) 
definitely regards the work of Mark or Marko as of the 
eighteenth century. This may be rather doubtful, since it would 
be questionable as to when the Russians first became acquainted 
with Japan. It is more interesting to ask exactly why and 
how the Russians came to assume that Japan was the home 
of Russian Old Believers. 

Conybeare (op. tit.) assumes that we have here a reflection 
of the mission of St. Francis Xavier to Japan. He had gone 
there in 1549 and had established a native Church, but this 
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was wiped out by persecution in 1640, although a considerable 
number of Christians remained and secretly handed down their 
faith by lay baptism. It would be interesting irony if this were 
correct. The idea that the Old Believers constantly attacking 
the Orthodox Church for making peace with the Western 
world were finding their ideal in a Western mission in the 
East would be most remarkable. Of course some tale of this 
mission might have penetrated the Archangel district where 
Marko lived, but this is unlikely. The mission of St. Francis 
Xavier had been officially and practically lost a century before 
and we should seek for some other explanation. 

Korolenko (Khokhlov, op. cit. p. 6) suggests that Marko is 
simply a Russianized form of Marco Polo, the Italian traveller 
who visited China in the thirteenth century. The strange 
adventures of such a wanderer might again drift into Russia 
under an unrecognizable form but one which appealed to the 
people. In the wilds of northern Russia this meant a form 
available for the Old Believers and those sectarians who were 
seeking the true Faith somewhere in the East. 

It may be objected that the reference to Roman persecutions 
would automatically exclude both of these hypotheses. Not so, 
for Nikon who was trying to bring the Orthodox Church into 
line with the usages of the Greeks was roundly denounced as 
a Romanizer by his foes and he might well have been the 
persecutor referred to. Despite this, however, there remains one 
source which was still more available for the sectarians. 

Apparently the first Japanese to come to Russia was one 
Denbey, who was found on Kamchatka by explorers in 1697—8 
and sent to Petersburg where he arrived about 1701. Peter 
the Great used him to open a school for the study of the 
Japanese language. He was however called an Indian. (N. N. 
Ogloblin, "The First Japanese in Russia", Busskaya Starina, 
Oct. 1891, p. 11). 

India had long been known to the Russians as a Christian 
country. The byliny handed down for centuries by oral tra- 
dition in the swamps of the north and the Archangel and 
Perm provinces told how Dyuk Stepanovich came from India 
the Rich to vist Fair Sun Vladimir. He appears as a beautiful 
young bogatyr or hero of enormous wealth and enters into 
competition with all the richest members of Vladimir's court 
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as Churilo Plenkovich the Fop. The home of Dyuk is some- 
times Volynia and sometines India the Rich. 

This special bylina is strongly influenced by the Tale of 
the Indian Kingdom, a prose letter written by the Tsar-Priest 
John to the Emperor Manuel of Constantinople (Porfirev, 
Istoriya russkoy slovesnosti, Vol. I, p. 232). This letter was 
widely spread among the "Western nations of Europe and in 
a Latin version is printed by Zarncke ("Der Priester Johannes", 
in Abhandlungen der sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
phil-Jiist. Klasse, Vol. VII, p. 872ff.). 

We may be able to date with some degree of accuracy the 
appearance of this legend in Russia. The Ipatyevsky Chronicle 
tells that in 1165 the Tsarevich Andronikos, a foe of Manuel 
Comnenos of Constantinople, sought refuge at the court of 
Yaroslav Osmomysl of Galich. Manuel was at this time much 
interested in placing Stefan on the throne of Hungary, and 
the combination of Andronikos and Yaroslav threatened the 
success of this scheme. It is very likely that the Tale of the 
Indian Kingdom was introduced at this period by Andronikos 
in order to persuade the Russians that Manuel was not the 
most powerful ruler in the whole world, since the Priest-King 
of India far excelled him in wealth and power. Manuel failed 
in his intrigues and ultimately became reconciled to Andro- 
nikos, who returned to Constantinople, but the legend once 
introduced remained alive. (Keltuyala, Kurs istorii russkoy 
literatury, Vol. I, Part l 2 , p. 991.) 

There are several details which show the striking similarity 
existing between the bylina and the tale. Thus Vladimir in 
answer to the boasts of Dyuk Stepanovich sends envoys to 
India the Rich to measure and list the wealth of the Asiatic 
ruler. As they enter the court, they greet several elaborately 
dressed women as the Queen but are informed each time that 
they are mistaken and that these are but servants dressed simply 
as compared with their mistress. After working for three 
years they decide that it will be necessary to sell Kiev in 
order to buy enough paper to finish their task. Similarly 
John writes to Manuel: "Tell your tsar Manuel: if you 
wish to know all my resources and the wonders of my 
realm of India, sell your entire Grecian realm and buy paper 
and come to my kingdom of India with your scribes and I 
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will let you make an inventory of my land of India and you 
will not be able to make an inventory of my kingdom before 
your death" (Porfirev, op. cit. I, p. 89). Other similarities are 
in the golden stream of Dyuk which reminds us of the Tigris 
with its golden sands. Dyuk's palace has a golden and be- 
jewelled roof, while the roof of the Indian palace is covered 
with self-lighting carbuncles. Wonderful columns adorned with 
figures of a tsar and tsaritsa in India are decorated like the 
costly buttons on the mantles of Dyuk. 

This great wealth of India reappears in the riches of Oponia. 
A more striking similarity is the great piety and morality of 
its population. We have seen the great virtue of the Orthodox 
of Oponia. In India, "no one there lies or can lie; if any one 
attempts to lie, he immediately dies and his memory at the 
same time. We all walk in the steps of truth and love one 
another" (Keltuyala, op. cit. p. 348). The Latin version trans- 
lates this: "Inter nos nullus mentitur, nee aliquis potest mentiri. 
Et si quis ibi mentiri coeperit, statim moritur, quasi mortuus 
inter nos reputatur, nee eius mentio fit apud nos nee honorem 
ulterius apud nos consequitur. Omnes sequimur veritatem et 
diligimus apud nos invicem" (§ 51 — 52. Zarncke, op. cit. p. 916). 

Another point of similarity lies in the great number of high 
ecclesiastics who figure in the legend. Byelovodiye had a large 
number of them as we have seen, but in this it was not behind 
India. Prester John was surrounded by a large throng of 
kings, princes, armies, and officials. "In mensa nostra comedunt 
omni die iuxta latus nostrum in dextra parte archiepiscopi XII, 
in sinistra parte episcopi XX, praeter patriarcham sancti 
Thomae et protopapatem Sarmagantinum et archiprotopapatem 
de Susis" (§ 73, Zarncke, op. cit. p. 920). 

The general outlines of the Church at Oponia and in India 
are so similar that we are led to assume some relationship. 
Melnikov says (op. cit. p. 25): The rumors about "the patriarch 
of the Assyrian tongue living in Japan, spreading more and 
more widely, finally spread throughout the entire Russian Old 
Paith, exactly as the rumor spread during the middle ages and 
was accepted as truth for several centuries of the existence 
somewhere in the East of Prester John. And in fact, the whole 
surroundings of the mediaeval Prester John are absolutely 
similar to the surroundings of the Easkolnik Assyrian Patriarch 
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who is in the kingdom of Oponia'." It is strange that Melnikov 
did not mention the possibility of a new form of the old legend 
as the basis for Oponia. This relationship is the more likely 
when we remember that the home of Marko, the Topozersky 
Monastery, is in the Government of Archangel, almost in the 
region in which the byliny were preserved for so many cen- 
turies. The wandering minstrels and preachers who were telling 
about Oponia could hardly have failed to know of the wonders 
of the Christian land of India the Rich. 

It remains now to explain the references to Antioch and 
Assyria in the story of Oponia. .For some reason Antioch was 
always regarded with more favor than the other patriarchal 
sees by the Russian Old Believers. They could not bring 
themselves to believe that this see also agreed with the other 
Eastern patriarchates and they held that those Antioch eccle- 
siastics who in Russia associated with the Nikonian priests 
would be prevented by God from returning home. Similarly 
again and again the Old Believers asserted that their rites 
and traditions were not based on those of Constantinople but 
of Antioch and Syria, and apocryphal books were freely cir- 
culated under the name of various saints of Antioch. Of course 
Antioch was the most Eastern of all the sees, and its juris- 
diction extended over Orthodox Christians to the East of the 
Empire when there were any in those regions. 

Besides this, Syria and Assyria were closely associated in 
the minds of the Slavs. Another interesting example of this 
is the statement of the Monk Khrabar to the effect that the 
language which Adam and Eve spoke was Syrian and not 
Greek or Hebrew (cf. Novakovich, Primeri Knjiznevosti i Jazika 
starago i staro-slovenskago, p. 204). He then continues that 
after the dispersal of the languages God gave to the Assyrians 
the knowledge of magic and necromancy of different kinds. It 
was probably from such beliefs that the idea spread that the 
Syrian usages were the more ancient and therefore the more 
correct. 

With such inconsistencies and conceptions well established 
it was easy for the see of Antioch to be confused and con- 
nected with India and Prester John. Otto von Ereising declares 
that John was a Nestorian (Zarncke, op. cit. p. 848) but this 
is not emphasized by all the comtemporary narrators and is 
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probably a mere surmise. As a matter of fact the Mongol 
leader Ku-Khan, who was probably not a Christian of any 
kind, seems to have been the conqueror known in the West as 
Prester John (Zarncke, op. cit. 863). Be that as it may, we 
are not here directly concerned with the development and 
growth of the legend in its better known phases. 

Usually the legends of Prester John place his Christian 
country in the heart of Asia. Oponia is an island. It will 
however be noted that the anonymous account to which we 
owe the first information about the visit of the Patriarch John 
to Pope Calixtus (Zarncke, op. cit. p. 839) lays much stress on 
the fact that the shrine of St. Thomas is situated on a lofty 
mountain in the middle of a lake and is accessible only at the 
yearly ceremonies in honor of the saint. This detail may have 
had some effect upon the site of Byelovodiye. 

There was also in northern China a small colony of Old 
Believers who had been transported in 1685 to a site near 
Pekin after their capture at Albazin. At times attempts were 
made to provide these people with priests, but this was not 
done regularly and it is said that part of this colony was 
converted to the Boman Catholic Faith by the Jesuits 
(Khokhlov, op. cit. p. 90). We can hardly assume that these 
scattered groups had any effect on the form of the story, although 
they may have had some influence on wanderers to the East. 

We may sum up by saying that the account of Oponia 
contains no detailed description which will prove that the Old 
Believers had any substantial knowledge of Japan. An approxi- 
mation to the name of the country and a story of mountainous 
islands are all that the story contains; but on this slight frame- 
work the Old Believers drew a charming picture of an ideal 
state. To supply the details they undoubtedly turned not to 
Marco Polo nor to stories of St. Francis Xavier but to their 
own oral tradition of India the Rich. Being ignorant of the 
details of geography they embellished this with striking results. 
In consequence Prester John, driven from Persia to China 
and to Abyssinia, seems to have found a last resting place in 
Japan where he furnished a refuge for the long-suffering Old 
Believers who sought to flee from Antichrist to a new land of 
promise and of peace, of piety and devotion, the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 



